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A  REVIEW 

OF  THE 

EFFORTS    OF    THE    NEW  YORK    INSTITUTION    FOR    THE 

BLIND    TO    INSTRUCT    ITS    PUPILS    IN    MECHANICAL 

TRADES,    AND  TO    MAINTAIN  A  MANUFACTURING 

ESTABLISHMENT,    IN    CONNECTION   WITH    ITS 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK.      FROM   1831  to  1885. 


The  undersigned,  as  a  Special  Committee,  having  been  recommended 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  teaching  new  trades  to  the  pupils,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  just  conclusions,  have  analyzed  the  industrial  records  of  the 
Institution  from  its  incorporation,  in  183 1,  up  to  the  present  time. 

They  find  that,  in  1832,  the  pupils  were  taught  to  weave  rag  or  list 
carpeting,  to  plait  straw,  to  cover  bottles,  and  to  make  baskets. 

In  1833  and  1834,  William  Murray,  from  the  famed  Edinburgh 
School  for  the  Blind,  introduced  the  manufacture  of  manilla  mats,  and 
of  willow  baskets  and  cradles.  Hair  mattresses  were  attempted,  but  this 
branch  was  not  put  into  active  operation  until  185 1. 

In  1835,  the  making  of  hearth  and  door  rugs  was  added. 

In  1838,  most  of  the  above-named  pursuits  had  proved  unprofitable, 
and  were  gradually  relinquished,  basket  making  being  almost  the  only 
one  retained. 

In  1840,  the  manufacture  of  band-boxes  and  other  paste-boxes  was 
commenced,  and  was  assigned  principally  to  the  female  department. 
An  effort  was  also  made  to  start  the  making  of  brushes,  rugs,  and  fancy 
baskets  ;  but  it  was  found  that  brushes  required  a  large  outlay  for  mate- 
rials ,  that  there  must  necessarily  be  a  great  waste  of  bristle  by  the  blind  ; 
and  the  market  price  of  the  common  article,  the  only  kind  the  pupils 
could  make,  was  too  low  to  promise  a  profit.  Rugs  could  not  be  sold 
at  cost ;    while   foreign   and   domestic  fancy  baskets  could  be  sold   at 
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prices  with  which  we  could  not  compete.     These  branches  were  therefore 
not  introduced. 

The  Report  of  1844  speaks  of  "sales  small  and  prices  unsatisfactory." 

That  of  1845  says;  "The  observations  of  each  successive  year  renders 
it  more  apparent,  that  the  weaving  of  carpets  and  mats,  basket  making, 
and  pasteboard  work,  are  not  the  branches  of  industry  which  can  be 
successfully  followed  by  the  blind." 

In  i847>  fancy  knitting  in  worsted,  silk,  etc.,  by  the  female  inmates, 
was  introduced. 

About  1850,  185 1,  the  manufacture  of  mattresses  and  brooms  was 
begun.  In  the  year  1874,  the  making  of  brooms  was  discontinued, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  competing  with  the  large  manufacturers. 
Mattress  making,  however,  has  been  maintained  successfully  and  without 
interruption  up  to  the  present  time — a  period  of  thirty-four  years. 

In  January,  1855,  tne  stock  of  manufactured  articles  unsold  and 
remaining  on  hand,  had  doubled  during  the  preceding  twelve  months, 
and  the  Committee,  to  use  their  own  language,  "  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that  the  business  of  manufacturing  must  be  greatly  diminished, 
if  not  entirely  discontinued,  unless  the  Legislature  furnish  immediate 
aid." 

In  1856,  the  President,  Mr.  Isaac  Wood,  observed  in  his  report  : 
"Experience  has  shown  that  public  sympathy  for  the  blind  can  be  but 
partially  relied  on,  and  that  to  effect  sales  of  these  products,  we  can  only 
rely  on  the  common  laws  of  trade.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  these 
laws,  a  considerable  capital  is  necessary,  and  the  absence  of  this,  puts  it 
out  of  the  power  of  the  Institution  to  continue  its  operations  in  this 
direction." 

1857.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  for  this  year,  complains  of  a 
heavy  loss  on  manufactures,  and  the  President's  annual  statement  to  the 
Legislature  says:  "The  experience  of  some  years  has  now  fully  demon- 
strated, that  the  sharp  competition  of  seeing  workmen,  backed  by  capi- 
tal, puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Institution  to  conduct  this  department 
on  a  scale  in  any  way  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  blind,  without 
incurring  a  loss  which  our  funds  are  by  no  means  adequate  to  meet." 

In  1859,  basket  making  had  been  found  to  be  so  unprofitable  that 
the  industry  was  discontinued. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here,  that  from  1848  to  i860,  a  period  of 
twelve  years,  the  experiment  of  providing  support  and  labor  for  the  adult 
blind,  not  pupils,  was  tried,  and   proved   to  be  so   disastrous,   that  the 


managers,  in  order  to  avert  the  ruin  of  the  Institution,  applied  for  and 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  Legislature,  in  i860,  to  relinquish  the  care 
of  all  not  pupils.  The  President's  report  to  the  Assembly,  in  i860,  re- 
ports the  loss  by  this  experiment  during  the  twelve  years  to  have  been 
$29,622.80,  and  says  its  continuance  threatened  to  be  ruinous  to  the 
Institution. 

In  1 86 1,  President  Allen  reiterates  the  views  of  his  predecessors.  He 
says  :  "The  lack  of  capital,  and  the  want  of  sight,  are,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  disadvantages  which  any  independent  exertion  of  the  blind  work- 
man cannot  overcome.  To  make  up  for  the  disabilities  caused  by  these 
two  great  wants,  systematic  assistance  is  required. " 

In  1862,  a  new  branch  was  opened  for  the  female  pupils — upholster- 
ing and  the  making  of  cushions  for  chairs,  and  for  the  use  of  hospitals. 
But  it  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  development,  as  no  sales  of  such 
articles  are  mentioned  in  any  of  the  reports  of  the  subsequent  years. 

In  1869,  the  females  were,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Wait,  superin- 
tendent, taught  to  operate  the  sewing  machine.  This  branch  is  useful 
for  educational  purposes,  and  greatly  enlarges  the  sphere  of  the  pupil's 
helpfulness  at  home. 

In  1872,  the  making  of  cane  seats  and  backs  of  chairs  was  introduced 
and  met  with  ready  success,  and  has  ever  since  continued  to  command 
the  favor  of  the  male  pupils. 

In  1873,  Mr.  Wait  visited  the  workshops  for  the  blind  at  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  the  largest  establishments  of  the  kind  then  in  existence. 
"  At  these  shops,  (we  are  quoting  his  own  words,)  little  attention  is  given 
to  the  education  of  the  workmen,  but  the  entire  attention  is  devoted  to 
industrial  pursuits.  At  the  former  place,  one  hundred  and  fifty  are  em- 
ployed in  making  baskets,  brushes,  nets,  twine,  rope,  bagging,  rag  carpets, 
mats  and  matting,  mattresses,  and  the  like.  Each  year  these  establish- 
ments have  a  large  deficiency,  which  is  made  up  by  contributions/' 

In  1878,  Mr.  Wait  says  :  "The  use  of  machinery  in  the  manufacture 
of  brooms,  brushes,  and  almost  every  article  which  has  been  regarded  as 
specially  adapted  to  the  mechanical  capacity  of  the  blind,  has  rendered 
these  trades  wholly  impracticable  in  many  places.  These  conditions 
unerringly  indicate  that  the  training  of  the  young  blind  should  prepare 
them  for  those  pursuits  in  which  such  competition  shall  not  be  met,  to 
which  eyesight  is  not  absolutely  essential,  and  in  which  knowledge,  tact, 
energy,  perseverance,  good  address,  and  a  good  character,  are  the  chief 
requisites." 


For  the  past  ten  years,  the  branches  taught  in  the  industrial  depart- 
ment have  been,  for  the  males,  the  making  of  mattresses  and  cane-seat- 
ing; and  for  the  females,  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  embroidery,  and 
the  operation  of  the  sewing  and  knitting  machines,  and  also  fancy  nee- 
dlework. 

Financial  Results  of  Fifty-three  Years. 

The  following  statement,  prepared  by  Mr.  Wait,  shows  the  financial 
results  of  the  manufacturing  department  for  the  fifty-three  years  from 
1832  to  1884,  inclusive: 


Seven  Years,  from  1839  to  1845, 
Seven  Years,  from  1846  to  1852, 
Seven  Years,  from  1853  to  1859, 
Two    Years,  from  i860  to  1861, 

Seven  Years,  from  1862  to  1868, 
Seven  Years,  from  1869  to  1875, 
Seven  Years,  from  1876  to  1882, 


Loss,      $        6  07 


Loss, 
Loss, 
Loss, 
Loss, 

3,75°  75 
21,145  53 
25,575  75 
12,338  91 

$62,817  01 

Loss, 
Loss, 

Loss, 

$4,873  44 

4,107  36 

959  63 

Loss,     $9,940  43 
Two  Years,  from  1883  to  1884,         Gain,  61  29 


$9,879  14 


Total  Net  Loss  in  Fifty-three  Years,         -         -     $72,696  15 

Mr.  Wait  remarks,  that  "the  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men  in  Phil- 
adelphia is  a  large  establishment  well  equipped  for  business,  with  means 
"and  facilities  for  buying  and  selling,  and  under  the  management  of  a 
' '  most  capable  and  enthusiastic  man  who  devotes  his  entire  time  to  it. 

"During  the  past  year,  ninety-five  men  in  all  were  employed,  the 
"average  of  course  being  less. 

"The  earnings  paid  them  were  -         -         $12,344.73 

"The  deficit  for  the  year  (1884)  was  -  6,694.37 

"This  includes  no  charge  for  rent,  or  for  interest  on  capital." 

This  "Working  Home  for  blind  men  "  does  a  most  excellent  and 
needful  work,  but  it  is  clear  that  such  an  establishment  ought  not  to  be 
attempted  as  a  part  of  educational  work. 


The  Committee,  after  considering  the  various  attempts  and  failures 
of  the  past,  concur  in  the  conclusions  so  uniformly  arrived  at  by  their 
predecessors,  as  well  as  by  the  present  Superintendent,  that  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  hope  we  may  ever  be  able  to  teach  the  blind  to  hold  his 
own,  in  mechanical  pursuits,  unaided,  as  against  the  competition  of  the 
seeing  man,  backed  as  the  latter  is  by  accumulated  capital  and  concen- 
trated skill. 

Should  any  new  pursuits,  offering  advantages  and  adapted  to  the 
condition  of  the  Institution,  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee, 
they  will  welcome  them  with  alacrity.  But  they  are  compelled  to  renew 
their  conviction,  that,  until  some  new  facts  are  presented  to  change  their 
views,  the  occupations  must  be  something  not  included  in  the  following 
list  of  industries  heretofore  undertaken,  and  abandoned  as  hopelessly 
unprofitable,  viz.: 

Basket  making,  including  all  work  in  willow  ware ; 
Plaiting  straw,  including  manilla  mats  and  bottle  covering; 
Weaving  of  rag  or  list  carpeting  ; 
The  manufacture  of  hearth  and  door  rugs  ; 

"  of  pasteboard  work  ; 

' '  of  brushes ; 

"  of  brooms. 

There  may  be  other  industries  requiring  the  manipulation  of  mate- 
rial which  may  enable  the  blind  man  to  support  himself  unaided ; 
but  with  the  present  light  the  Committee  are  not  able  to  suggest  them. 
The  branches  above  named,  however,  may  be  practicable  in  an  estab- 
lishment like  the  "Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,"  in  Philadelphia. 

They  recognize  keenly  the  importance  of  remunerative  occupation  in 
keeping  up  the  cheerfulness  and  self-respect  of  the  blind,  and  in  making 
him  conscious  that  he  is  an  active  co-laborer  in  the  community,  instead 
of  the  pariah  of  infirmity.  If  he  courageously  endeavors  to  earn  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  he  will,  in  almost  every  situation,  find 
his  seeing  companions,  be  they  family,  friends,  or  simply  fellow-workers, 
prompt  to  eke  out  his  deficiencies,  should  any  exist ;  whilst  he  would 
find  them  tardy,  if  not  reluctant,  to  support  him  in  melancholy  idleness. 


If  the  stern,  inflexible  law  of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest"  tells  so 
severely  against  him,  he  may  still  console  himself  by  remembering  that 
the  fitness  does  not  spring  solely  from  the  physical  eye.  The  mind's  eye, 
guided  by  a  strong  and  manly  purpose,  can  be  trained  largely  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  the  other.  Greater  achievements  can  be  hoped  for 
from  a  blind  man  held  up  by  energy,  and  spurred  on  by  ambition,  than 
from  a  seeing  man  who  has  no  heart  in  his  work.  It  has  been  wisely 
said :  Where  there  is  no  lack  of  will,  there  is  no  lack  of  opportunity. 
Perseverance,  even  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  brings  success. 

In  proof  of  which,  we  refer  to  the  following  list  of  some  of  the  occu- 
pations of  the  blind  in  the  State  of  New  York,  taken  from  the  twenty- 
seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Institution  (page  18):  and  from  other 
sources. 

Intellectual  Pursuits. — Lawyers,  Physicians,  Clergymen,  Phrenol- 
ogists, Organists,  Piano  Tuners,  Authors,  scientific  and  literary,  and 
Teachers  of  Literature  and  Music. 

Commercial  Pursuits.  —  Merchants,  Speculators,  Grocers,  Stationers, 
Book  Agents,  Peddlers,  Life  and  Fire  Insurance. 

Skilled  Labor. — Carpenters,  Blacksmiths,  Shoemakers,  Basket  or 
Willow  Workers,  Chairmakers,  Safemakers,  Basketmakers,  Farmers, 
Moulders,  Stone  Cutters,  Tanners. 

Unskilled  Labor. — Laborers,  Miners,  Wood  Sawyeis,  Oystermen. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  few  of  these  occupations  seem  to  be  directly 
connected  with  the  course  of  education  imparted  in  this  institution.  The 
mechanical  and  mercantile  pursuits  can  hardly  be  taught  in  any  ele- 
mentary school,  and  the  work  of  the  unskilled  laborer  needs  little  if  any 
of  the  learning  of  schools.  Many  of  the  branches  classed  under  the  head 
of  skilled  labor,  such  as  the  blacksmith's,  the  safemaker's,  the  tanner's, 
and  moulder's,  cannot  be  taught  away  from  the  workshops. 

After  all,  with  the  blind  as  with  the  seeing,  the  education  of  the 
school  is  only  the  stepping-stone.  In  after  life,  we  all  must  use  our 
own  muscle,  our  own  will,  to  mount  higher.      It  is  the  resolute  deter- 


mination  not  to  depend  upon  the  fitful  charities  of  the  world,  but  to  rely 
on  one's  own  self  alone,  to  be  the  builder  of  one's  own  welfare,  that 
leads  to  the  best  and  brightest  results.  Many  illustrious  examples  show 
that  the  road  to  usefulness  and  independence  is  open  to  those  who  are 
deprived  of  sight,  as  well  as  to  those  who  can  see. 

Peter  Marie. 
Temple  Prime. 
Frederick  W.  Rhinelander. 
T.   Bailey  Myers. 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  April,  1885. 
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